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According to the Act of March 23, 1867, the gen-
erals and their appointees were to be paid by the
United States, but in practice the running expenses
of reconstruction were paid by the state treasurers.

Any attempt to favor the Confederate soldiers
was frowned upon. Laws providing wooden legs and
free education for crippled Confederates were sus-
pended. Militia organizations and military schools
were forbidden. No uniform might be worn, no
parades were permitted, no memorial and histor-
ical societies were to be organized, and no meet-
ing of any kind could be held without a permit.
The attempt to control the press resulted in
what one general called "a horrible uproar." Ed-
itors were forbidden to express themselves too
strongly against reconstruction; public advertis-
ing and printing were awarded only to those pa-
pers actively supporting reconstruction. Several
newspapers were suppressed, a notable example
being the Tuscaloo&a Independent Monitor, whose
editor, Ryland Randolph, was a picturesque figure
in Alabama journalism and a leader in the Ku
Klux Klan.

The military administration was thorough, and
as a whole honest and efficient. With fewer than
ten thousand soldiers the generals maintained